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miles meets nik! 

A BIZARRE pair indeed - now-gregarious 
legend Miles Davis and elfin popster Nik 
Kershaw. Apparently Miles went backstage for 
a Perrier at a New York Kershaw gig and 
offered to blow on a couple of recuts of old Nik 
songs. A spokesperson assured us: “Nik is 
very serious about his music”. We are 
tempted to revive an old Davis phrase - so 
what? 




Hubbard, 
blakey, 
brubeck at 
lewisham 

A WEEK of major jazz gigs is featured at the Lewisham Jazz Festival at the end of this month. All 
concerts will be staged at the Lewisham Theatre and the start time for each show is 8 pm. The full 
line-up is as follows: Freddie Hubbard Quintet plus the Bobby Enriquez Band (28 October), 
Jacques Loussier (29), Alison Moyet with the John Altman Jazz Orchestra plus Birelli Lagrene 
(30), Dave Brubeck (31), Art Blakey's Jazz Messengers (1 November), Ted Heath Reunion 
Concert (2). 

Bookings are now being taken on 01-690 6512. 



guinness brews up research 

festival in cork undertakings 


a yen for blue notes 

A BIG clutch of rare Blue Notes are due in 
certain UK stockists this month in the form of 

notscheduled for UK release. They include 
Horace Silver's Blowin ' The Blues Away, Art 
Taylor’s AT's Delight, Joe Henderson’s Our 
Thing, Blue Mitchell’s The Thing To Do, Hank 
Mobley’s High Voltage, Art Blakey's 
Indestructible, and Lee Morgan's The Gigolo. 

dance to it! 

A JAZZ-LATIN All-Dayer will be held at UBs 
(formerly Becketts Wine Bar), Snow Hill, 
Birmingham on 6 October. DJs Chris Reid, 
Rhythm Doc and Baz fe Jaz will spin records 
from 4pm. £2 gets you in. 

misteaks 

A FEW gremlins from last issue: cover photo 
by, of course, Jeann-Marc Birraux; photo of 
Mbilia Bel in Livewire was taken at WOMAD 
byJak Kilby. 

gemini’s autumn 
explosion 

AS WE go to press, details arrive of a major 
jazz promotion by Gemini. Bobby McFerrin & 
Vocal Summit play at Logan Hall on 7 
October, and Wayne Shorter brings a new 
band to the same venue on 24 October. 

seven dials, many 
keyboards 


CORK FLOATS an exemplary weekend of 
jazz-type music over the Irish Bank Holiday 
Weekend (24-28 October). At more than 40 
pubs, hotels and concert venues live music 
will be proffered by names like Alison Moyet, 
Art Farmer: Benny Golson, Maria Muldaur, 
George Melly, Louis Stewart, The Supremes 
(!), Bertice Reading.... 

More details from MGP on 0273 204101. 


RESEARCH, THE group featuring Jim 
Dvorak, Django Bates, Mark Hewins, John 
McCullough and Geoff Searle, have three 
upcoming London dates: M&M Club, Munster 
Square (25 October), Bull & Gate, Kentish 
Town (30), Club Extempore, Pied Bull, 
Islington (3 November). A purposeful new LP 
called States Of Mind will be the band’s next 



A ‘JAZZ piano’ series of gigs takes place at 
Earlham Street’s Seven Dials Club this month. 
All gigs begin at 8:30 and the full line-up of 
dates is: Mark Springer & Bernard Arndt (3), 
Howard Riley & Keith Tippett (10), John Taylor 
& Pete Saberton with Steve Arguelles (17), 
Stan Tracey & Viran Jsani (sitar) (24), Mervyn 
Africa/Steve Franklin & Tim Whitehead (31). 


bellamy’s fifteen 

THE IAN Bellamy Quartet undertake a 15-date tour this month. The gig sheet reads: London Bass 
Clef (2), Northampton Arts Centre (3), Torrington Plough Theatre (4), Bristol - venue to be 
announced (5), Brentwood The Monkey Club (6), Nottingham The Old Vic Tavern (9), Eype 
Eypesmouth Hotel (10), Aldershot West End Centre (11), Berkhamstead Civic Centre (12), 
Maidstone Hazlitt Theatre (13), York Art Centre (16), Manchester Band On The Wall (17), 
Stockton Dovecot Arts Centre (18), Chesterfield Technical College (19), Derby Brownes (20). 










new sounds in 
warrington 

ANEW venue for jazz in the north-west opens 
its doors this month. Padgate Centre in 
Warrington is hosting New York Jazz on the 
8th and Gary Boyle and Bob Gill on the 30th. 
The Centre also intends to hold workshops 
and a jazz society. Call John Corcoran on 
0925 51144 ext. 154 for more details. 


berlin: jazz 


FOR THOSE whose interest in Trad Jazz extends to the field of animation a once-in-a-lifetime 
opportunity to meet veteran animator Art Babbitt is available on October 10th when he will be 
talking at the NFT at 6.15pm. 

Babbitt is one of the few surviving animators who worked in the studios during the era of the 
Jazz cartoon, having started his career with Terrytoons working under the musical supervision of 
Philip Scheib before moving to Disney in 1932 where he became character-animator for Goofy 
and worked on such Jazz and Boogie extravaganzas as The Whoopee Party and Movinq Dav 
(Charles Garvie) 


ANOTHER TREAT at the NFT comes up on 31 October with a programme of "Jazz Treasures 
From The National Film Archive". David Meeker has organised two hours of rare and in some 
cases previously unseen footage covering 30-odd years - from the 1936 Everything Is Rhythm 
with Harry Roy's band to a very rare Czech film of Louis Armstrong's visit to Prague in 1965 - full 
of rather moving shots of a tired old entertainer of great dignity and warmth. The 1950 Universal 
short Salute To Duke Ellington has a maestro introducing a programme of rather unusual material 
like "Violet Blue" and a somewhat bowdlerised 'history of jazz'; and there is gorgeous footage of 
Billie Holiday singing two numbers with Count Basie's Sextet in the same year. Plus Benny 
Goodman, Buddy Rich as a young tyke, Grapelly and Shearing together in 1949. Chico Hamilton 
and Anita O'Day... (Richard Cook) (The NFT box office is 4374355). 













◄ JAN GARBAREK GROUP 
It's OK To Listen To The Gray Voice 

Eberhard Weber, Michael Di Pasqua, David Torn 
ECM 1294. *254062. Compact Disc 


FLORA PURIM & AIRTO Humble People 

David Sanborn, Joe Farrell, Jeff Elliot, 
Jorge Dalto etc., 
GW 3007 ► 




LESTER BOWIE'S BRASS FANTASY 
I Only Have Eyes For You 

Stanton Davis, Malachi Thompson, Bruce Purse, 
Craig Harris, Steve Turre, Vincent Chancey, 
Bob Stewart, Phillip Wilson 
ECM 1296.8259022. Compact Disc* 


FRANK FOSTER FRANK WESS 
Frankly Speaking 

Kenny Barron, Rufus Reid, Marvin 
"Srnitty" Smith 
CJ 276 ► 


Frank Wit 


Two superb LPs from ARCHIE SHEPP & JOHN SURMAN both artists recently 
featured in the Channel 4 'Individual Voices' series: 


◄ ARCHIE SHEPP Down Home New York 

SN 1102 


Withholding Pattern 

ECM 1295 ► 




ECM * PABLO • CONCORD JAZZ-TIMELESS-VE RVE-GRP-BLACK SAINT-SO UL NOTE 

IMS, 54 Maddox Street, London W1 

ASK YOUR DIALER TO ORDER 
THROUGH POLYGRAM 
TEL: 01 590 6044 
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e sonance 




THE GANELIN TRIO’S visit to 
Britain received a blaze of 
publicity, but little light was shed 
on their music or the position of 
Jazz in the Soviet Union. 

GRAHAM LOCK picks his way 
through a minefield of Cold War 
propaganda and KGB agents in 
search of the Gorky Parkers. 


t HE RUSSIANS have come! 
"Hello," I say to drummer 
Vladimir Tarasov, shaking his 

"Hello," he beams 

enthusiastically. Tarasov, I've been told, 
is the one member of The Ganelin 
Trio who speaks good English. 

“How long have you been in London?” I 
ask. 

“Yes,” he nods, still smiling. 

"Er, no. H-o-w l-o-n-g h-a-v-e y-o-u b-e-e-n 
i-n L-o-n-d-o-n?” I say it very slowly. 

Tarasov frowns, shrugs. “Please, you wait. I 


er.” But he just 

. -.-J'var.. 

sinking feeling in my stc 
plummet. It occurs to me that my imminent 
interview with The Ganelin Trio has all the 
makings of a good West End farce. (No Jazz 
Please, We're British?) 

First, though, we do the KGBebop. 

DURING A lull in the soundcheck, the KGB 


About here I begin to feel trapped in a 
badly-written thriller. My jaw clenched with 
suspicion. I glanced at his face, those smooth 
bland features, those dark, cold eyes, and I 
shivered. The moment passes and we start to 
chat. He tells me his name is Vladimir, that he 
works for the Soviet Ministry of Culture, that 


't look like 


smuggled out of the Soviet Union - who had 


e's a coat, how do you say, a minder, a 
man. He checks out who contacts the 
l. The Soviets are trying to find out how 
toes are smuggled out of Russia.” He 
d on my shoulder and, to my 
astonishment, practically head-butts me. 
"Graham, please," he whispers intently in my 
ear, “you must be very careful what you say." 

.,— ., _p ro p a p|y r jght of course, but Leo 


an scribbling good English. 


he person who told me Tarasov spoke 


say hello. I notice his notebook is filled with 


“ I write down the names of everyone who is 
interested in the band," he says, holding out 


STRANGE ELECTRICITIES crackle in the air. 
This is a historic occasion - the first-ever 
British visit by a Soviet jazz group - but other 
forces are at play too. Paranoia for one, most 
of it emanating from Leo Feigin, who’s 
scurrying around in his cloak-and-dagger 
fantasy world trying to secrete Leo LPs in his 
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a hammer 


International Herald Tribune (May 1983) that 
“the only free group that has stayed together 
as long is The Art Ensemble Of Chicago"; and 
who circulated the British music press with 
copies of a Cadence (June 1983) interview in 
which Vyacheslav Ganelin said "That label 
exists ... free Jazz, we could call ourselves 
free Jazz musicians”. 

In fact, most critics have noted that structure 
is of prime importance in the trio’s music, 
something which the group - except for that 
odd Cadence comment - have also made 
clear: “Chekasin: 'We already have the whole 
piece in our heads. To tell the truth, we are not 
spontaneous in the generally-accepted sense 
of the word. Our improvisations are the filling 
out of the bones of the structure. The basic 
structural elements of the piece have always 
been thought out in advance"’ (from the 
Soviet magazine, Chorus). This did not stop 
Leo Feigin from claiming in The Wire (issue 7) 
that the trio’s music was "totally alien to the 
ideology of the (Soviet) state" precisely 
because of its "improvised nature" - and then, 
with wonderful irony, a few lines later it is he 
who complains of the Soviet government that 
they use the trio as "a propaganda weapon"! 

What is clear is that the trio's music chiefly 
comprises a series of suites, composed by 
Ganelin through the late Seventies/early 
Eighties; that these suites are complexly 
structured yet leave space for improvisation; 
that the group use what they call 
“polystylistics" as the basis of their 
methodology - by which they seem to mean 
that they draw on folk, classical or whatever 
devices suit their purpose rather than 
adhering to standard jazz forms. Sometimes - 
Live In East Germany, Strictly For Our Friends 
- the results are very impressive: sometimes - 
Ancora Da Capo- they are banal and boring. 
But, whichever, they provide little prima facie 
evidence to back up Feigin’s hyperbolic 
sleevenote rantings about The Ganelin Trio 
creating a totally new, unique form of music 
and being the saviours of jazz. In particular, 
his main contention that "the greatest 
innovation of The Ganelin Trio (is) the merging 
of the suite form with polystylistics" is left an 
unsubstantiated assertion: he makes no 
attempt to explain exactly how the trio’s work 
marks a radical advance on that of jazz 
composers from Ellington, Mingus and 
Russell through to Westbrook, Taylor, Braxton 

A similar obsession with originality is shown 
by Feigin’s fellow expatriate Efim Barban, who 
writes in his sleevenotes to the trio's latest Leo 
release The Baltic Triangle, that "Two well- 

Summertime', acquire probably for the first 
time in avant-garde music a new aesthetic 
quality: from light music compositions they 

contemporary music." So much for Albert 
Ayler! And I wonder if Kurt Weil and George 
Gershwin would agree that The Threepenny 
Opera and Porgy And Bess were merely light 
music compositions with little "serious” 
content. The main point, though, is that The 

encores, and give "Mack The Knife” in 
particular the kind of jokey treatment jazz 
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SHAW THEATRE 


100 EUSTON RD LONDON NW1 



THE U.K. DEBUT OF AMERICA’S 
NO. 1 JAZZ GUITARIST 

STANLEY JORDAN 

SATURDAY 26 OCTOBER 
7.00 PM + 9.30 PM 
TICKETS: £5/£4 concessions 

FIRST U.K. APPEARANCE 
FROM NEW ORLEANS 

NEVILLE BROTHERS 

SUNDAY 3 NOVEMBER 
6.30 PM + 9.00 PM 
TICKETS: £6/£4 concessions 

AVAILABLE FROM BOX OFFICE 01 388 1394 
CREDIT CARD HOTLINE: 01 387 6293 
AND USUAL AGENTS 


Rent a Sax 


from (50 


Our unique rental scheme 
offers 4 months on a good 
alto sax for £50 (tenor £60) 
which is refunded if you 
purchase. 


Also many secondhand eg:- 



JOHN MYATT WOODWIND 

55 Nightingale Road, Hitchin, Herts. 


0462-36151 



Monday 28th October at 8.00pm 

FREDDIE HUBBARD QUINTET 

BOBBY ENRIQUEZ BAND 

‘The most sensational and spectacular 
pianist in Jazz’ 

Tickets £4.50 £6.00 & 17.00 


Tuesday 29th October at 8.00pm 

JACQUES LOUSSIER 
and his new play Bach trio 

Tickets £4.50 £6.00 & £7.00 
Wednesday 30th October at 8.00pm 

ALISON MOYET 

John Altman Jazz Orchestra plus 
BIRELI LAGRENE and the Dix Dizley Trio 
Tickets £6.50 £8.00 & £9.50 


LEWISHAM 



E E S T I y A L 


Thursday 31st October at 8.00pm 

DAVE BRUBECK QUARTET 

Bill Smith, Chris Brubeck, Randy Jones 
Tickets £4.50 £6.00 & £7.00 
Sponsored by CITIBANK 

Friday 1st November at 8.00pm 

ART BLAKEY 

AND THE JAZZ MESSENGERS 
plus the TONY KINSEY QUARTET 

Tickets £4.50 £6.00 & £7.00 
Sponsored by SUN LIFE 


tedheaSband 

REUNION CONCERT 
Directed by DON LUSHER 
Tickets £4.50 £6.50 & £7.50 
Sponsored by the NEWS SHOPPER GROUP 


PAUL DAVIS QUARTET featuring ALAN RANDALL 
plus FREE lunchtime sessions 
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rwKotum_ 


presents 

THE AUTUMN JAZZ EXPLOSION 

part one 

October 2nd: 

ORNETTE COLEMAN & Prime Time 
plus The Recedents 

Doors Open 7.30 

THE TOWN & COUNTRY CLUB (The Forum) 

Highgate Road, Kentish Town, N.W.5. 

Tickets: £7 on the door/£6 in advance from: 

Rhythm Records, Honest Jons, Mole Jazz, 

Rays Jazz Shop, or from Gemini Promotions. 

October 7th: 

BOBBY McFERRIN 
& 

THE VOCAL SUMMIT 

(Urszula Dudziak, Lauren Newton, 

Jay Clayton, Norma Winston) 

THE LOGAN HALL (University of London) 

20 Bedford Way, London W.C.2. 

Two Concerts: 6.30 & 9.30 pm 
Tickets: £7.50 available in advance from 
The Bloomsbury Theatre, 25 Gordon St., W.C.1. (387 9629) 

Rhythm Records, 281 Camden High Street, London, N.W.1. 
or from Gemini Promotions. 

October 24th: 

WAYNE SHORTER QUINTET 

(with Rachel Barnes [voice], Ricky Lawson [drums] 

Jimmy Haslap [bass], Ruff Farnante [keyboards]) 

THE LOGAN HALL (University of London) 

20 Bedford Way, London, W.C.2. 

Two Concerts: 6.30 & 9.30 pm 
Tickets £8 available in advance from 
The Bloomsbury Theatre, 25 Gordon St., W.C.1. (387 9629) 

Rhythm Records, 281 Camden High Street, London, N.W.1. 
or from Gemini Promotions 

Tickets for all Concerts are available by Post from 
Gemini Promotions, 72, Farm Lane, London, S.W.6. 

(enclosing a stamped address envelope) 

Coming in November: Sun Ra, Ralph Towner/John Abercrombie, 

Moire Music, Back Door, Howard Riley. 

Full details from Gemini Promotions 
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YOUNGMEM 

with the golden horns 


Adept technicians or brilliant young 
masters? Cold fish or frao* cats? 
RICHARD COOK suggests that the 


Marsalis brothers 
latest thing in tire 

S INCE IT fell into the jazz coinage, we 
have marvelled at the name Marsalis. 

The two eldest sons of pianist Ellis, 
Branford and Wynton Marsalis have 
become the touchstone for jazz in the 
Eighties as a music that can be 
creative without compromise - and without 
sacrificing marketability. They are brilliant and 
successful young men. And they have 
attracted attention and debate like nobody 
since the most volatile periods of the public 
Miles Davis. 

It seems like every time the jazz tradition is 
dazzling young trumpeter. In 1981, we began 

who'd taken the trumpet chair in Art Blakey’s 
Jazz Messengers and was sparking that 
group more sensationally than anyone since 
the days of Lee Morgan and Freddie Hubbard. 
A few records offered some testimony to the 
story. Wynton Marsalis, born late in 1961, a 
slight, bespectacled figure with a particularly 
sly smile and a demeanour that mixed the 
streetwise with the studious mind, was 
insisting that a young man could play jazz and 
make it good, valuable and accessible. 

It sounded at first like someone with a 
special facility for hard bop tempos and 
phrases - after all, Wynton was playing with 
the Messengers, hard bop’s premier 
graduation course. Listening to the typical set 
recorded on Keystone 3 (Concord) makes the 
point. Marsalis solos with the assertion and 
sure-footedness across the register that 
marked all his predecessors with Blakey. His 
moves have a rapid articulation that makes 
the scale crisp and bright; his phrases dart 
with a dancer’s grace. He finds air in the 
fastest tempos. “In Walked Bud” has him 
glancing off high peaks and sewing the solo 
together with longer note values that tense 
listener and player for the next spring. It isn’t 
glib, but it is facile - and it faithfully observes 
an instinctive hard bop syntax, a kind of finely 
compressed energy. 


a re more than the 
1 old jazz music. 


His trumpet tone was already intact - a 
small magnesium flare, smoothed free of 
anything voluptuous. It’s a craftsman’s tone 

controlled but not as clean as it is now. It had 
its first serious outing in Wynton Marsalis, his 
swiftly recorded debut as leader. 

Columbia signed Marsalis while he was still 
with the Messengers and recorded half the LP 
in New York, half in Japan. The teenager had 
already played a tour of the East with a stellar 
quartet including Herbie Hancock, Tony 

Quartet). This was someone already 
respected in heavy company. By the time he'd 
left Blakey and arrived in Britain to play a 
Ronnie Scott season with his own band in the 

The trumpeter was so hot that he seemed in 
danger of immolation before his 21 st birthday. 

Through it all, he kept imperturbably cool. I 
talked with him during that London season. 
Backstage, we could hear the busy strains of 
the fusion outfit that was playing support. "It’s 
OK,” he shrugged, scatting vaguely along with 
one of their lines. His glittering, half-amused 
smile told a different story. Why was he 
playing this music - which some were already 

accept avant garde shocks as commonplace? 

“It's the hardest music to play. I decided I 
wanted to do this because nobody else was 
really doing it. It's something that's going 
down the drain - the tradition is so great, but 
there’s so many misconceptions because of 
the nature of musicians and the conditions 
they have to play in. It was my duty to try and 
play this music, on the highest level I can play 

to engulf their work - but Wynton’s 
pronouncements are distinguished by a steely 

of course, he can back up everything. When I 
sidled the term hard bop into the conversation, 




he pounced: “There wasn't no be-bop licks in 
that set.” 

way^for surTwhat was implicit aboufaTth!? 
was not so much a romantic, pioneer kind of 
innovation - the only sort that most critics and 


Marsalis wasn’t just talking about playing new 


was (not unreasonably) setting a standard for 
an entirely fresh deal for the jazz musician. 
This is an idea frightening to record 


the conspiracy to keep jazz small, such 
vaulting ambition is dirty talk, it's a threat to 
the status quo of inarticulacy. Good grief- our 


SO FOR all the excitement generated by a 
musician whose best music is as exciting as 
any of that of his earlier peers, there's been a 

taking Marsalis too seriously' as the great 
hope. It's one of those absurd ironies that 
cartwheel through the music. He was 
welcomed precisely because his work put its 
faith in the continuing strength of hard, 
melodic, pellucidly skilled jazz musicianship at 


lay with an increasingly marginalised Free 
school. Whether he likes the tag hard bop or 
not, Marsalis plays in a manner that hard bop 
followers can warm to. Suddenly, as the aura 


bifurcated horn parts without having to be 
marked solo here. 

One expects decoration, yet there’s actually 
little. Nor is there much of the grandstanding 
associated with hard bop. Sixteenth notes 
appear as a peppering amid very unfrantic 
designs. The surface impression is of a link 
with Davis's ESP group, but where Miles and 
Shorter empathised on the most abstruse 
planes, the Marsalis brothers converse much 
more directly. The leader ensures that every 
part is chiselled. 

Wynton Marsalis and Think Of One are 
consequently a little cool in form, and there is 
more flamboyant Marsalis elsewhere: on the 
Fathers And Sons record with dad Ellis, where 

“Twelve’s It”, and the sometimes meandering 
Quartet collection, where he has his best 
opportunity to stretch out - and shows a 
tendency to use startling fillips when he's 
unsure where to take a solo. All the same, 
those two 'leader' records are statements of 
coiled power which are breathtaking for one of 
his age and experience. The way he plays 
some phrases is imperious, even haughty in 
its confidence: and it's superb jazz trumpet. 

It's also a music that's civilised to the point 
where all these charges of coldness come 

discretion: he just won’t play the crowd¬ 
pleasing attack which is supposed to be a 
black trumpeter's legacy. He keeps 
questioning the rules. 


steadier period of maturing, the applause 
seems much more grudging. Marsalis hasn't 

are calling him too chilly, too clever, too 
lacking in that magical lustre of soul. 

Marsalis would have a good answer to that. 
His dialectical chops are in very good shape. 
Back to 1982 for a moment: "There are people 

music. What I have to tell them is that once a 
tradition is established, an academy has to go 
along and support and develop it. My 
technique has come from studying that 
tradition. If you say you want to play 

anyone else, then that's what you'll sound like 
One is reminded of Cecil Taylor's remark to 

academy.” In the Marsalis academy, 
technique is the doorway to all areas of 
expression. 'Sad' is a word he loves to use, as 


cutting discs by the handful. Marsalis's jazz 
records since leaving Blakey have been few in 

years). Jazzmen are used to whatever 
recording conditions are thrown together; his 
LPs are carefully balanced recordings, quality 
mixes (admittedly he records for a very big 
company). Marsalis apparently sees no 
paradox between digital sound and sharp, 
substantial music. 

This kind of attitude adds up to somebody 
who is, as suggested earlier, a dangerous 
commodity: a hip, talented, extraordinarily 
aware black artist. Worse still, he has the 
inclination to crack the classical world too. 

Two albums in the concerto repertoire have an 
interpretive ebullience that's as thrilling as any 
of his jazz work. It might seem like a hankering 
after respectability if Marsalis weren't so damn 
good. Listen to the tingling cadenza he 
constructs for the Allegro of the Haydn 
Concerto. The calm way he sets about all this 



* 


But the point about Marsalis’s still-incipient 
authority is that we don’t cringe under his 

Corea or Brecker. If Marsalis is still short of 
being a full-grown stylist, his gifts are touched 
by a reserve unusual in one so precocious. 

His records as a leader offer no rampage 
into unexplored heights. As his sound is 
sometimes reminiscent of the young Miles 
Davis, so his first CBS albums partake of the 
atmosphere of Davis's early Blue Notes, a 
thoughtful, symmetric purchase of subtle 
harmonies and discreet shadings. 

"Waterfalls” from the Keystone 3 set is a 
prototype taste of his writing: a theme that set9 
up a big climax which is eschewed for a quiet 
drop. It’s a favourite device. In themes like 
“Father Time", “The Bell Ringer" and 
"Hesitation" Marsalis writes lines that glide 
with debonair ease, every emphasis finely 
paced. Improvisations move out of the 


the hedonistic spiral of the romantic’s 'jazz 
life’ hardly seems to touch him. It certainly 

That’s why, perhaps, his treatments of “My 
Ideal” and "Who Can I Turn To" seem callow. 
It’s not that he is immature as a ballad player 

that the open-faced nostalgia of such tunes is 
alien to a player who prefers his sensuality to 
be fine-spun. In his most recent LP (a new 
CBS album is due shortly), Hot House 
Flowers, he faces what was once an 
obligatory test for a great soloist: the strings 
album. It happens that the arrangements 

playing. He treats “I’m Confessin’” - still best 
remembered as a classic vehicle for Louis 
Armstrong - with the kind of cavalier swagger 
that’s supposed to be beyond him and still 

chosen words. 


HIS BROTHER Branford, senior by one year, 
has until recently garnered much less 
attention. He began as an alto player, joining 
Blakey a year after Wynton in place of Bobby 
Watson. After Watson's nagging, vinegary 
style, Branford seems bright but thin-blooded. 
His solo in “In Walked Bud" manages to start 
out rather like Lee Konitz. He switched to 
tenor and soprano and joined his brother’s 
band with pianist Kenny Kirkland: it was that 
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HEN BOBBY Watson arrived in 
New York from Kansas City, 
carrying his alto saxophone, he 
knew he didn't have a minute to 

necessary for his future plans that people got 

embarked upon the most comprehensive 
programme of sitting in since King Canute. He 
simply sat in for dear life. 

“I made it my mission," he said, “to go out 
every night and sit in with somebody. New 
York is no place to move into just to watch TV. 

stay there, so I made a little money to feed 
myself by playing with rock groups. But my 

playing jazz, every night I could." 

Bobby was talking in Edinburgh, having just 
completed an English two-week tour for Jazz 
Services. The quintet including four British 

Lions In Edinburgh, he had a single gig as a 
special guest of pianist Alex Shaw, with British 
baritone player Johnny Barnes and trombonist 
Roy Williams, both total strangers to him, 
figuring in an unusual mainstream-to-bebop 

The chameleon-like ease with which 
Watson settles into his changing musical 

his admirers. Does it indicate a dilettante 
approach to his art? Is he trying to please all of 
the people all the time? 

with other young jazz musicians of today- 
Wynton Marsalis, for example - Bobby 
Watson is simply interested in absorbing as 

broadening his craft and never turning his 
back on an opportunity for discovery. Perhaps 
it could be called the Sitting-In Mentality. 

Indeed (to return to New York in 1976) even 
in those early days, he didn’t sit in with just 
anybody. He was .. . selective. 

“It’s a bit like gate-crashing,” he said, “but 
there's a proper way to go about it. I 'd look in 
the newspaper and see - hey - Rahsaan 
Roland Kirk's playing at such-and-such a 
place. Now he let me sit in with him. But I 
didn't go along and say - ‘Hey, man, can I sit 
in?’ That’s a kind of aggressive thing to do. 
Instead, I d go down and I'd say - Maybe, is it 

y Here Bobby grinned, an Honorary Doctor of 
Sitting-In Psychology. 

“Then if they said Well, maybe,’ I’d go 
down and just listen for a couple more nights, 
so the people in the band knew I was listening 
and getting to know how everybody played. I 

was devoting time to it, not doing it just for 


One of the first gigs that came his way by 

Roland Prince and drummer Billy Higgins. 
Even more important for the shape of his 
career since, Bobby 's late-night industry and 
his emotionally searing style on alto brought 
him to the attention of Art Blakey, drummer 

"I was playing in a freer, avant garde style in 
those days,” Bobby said, “but I think Art heard 
some potential. He thought - If I could just get 
this young man to slow down!’" So began 
Bobby Watson's 4V 2 -year stint with the Jazz 
Messengers. 


SINCE THE late-1950s, Art Blakey has kept 



playing his heart out in front of the band, 
glowing with the heat of his own energy and, 
usually, displaying incipient originality. 
Meanwhile at the back, The Old Master drums 
inscrutably. 

Blakey’s leadership and powerful talent for 
teaching has been praised by another of his 
graduates, pianist Bobby Timmons, quoted in 
Joe Goldberg ’s Jazz Masters of the 50s (Da 
Capo Press): “He builds leaders. He’s a 

decorum with him, and how to be a man .. . 

do. But he knows about music. " 

Bobby Watson’s feeling was that while he 
brought into the Messengers his own 

ears, he still had to fit in with the Blakey style. 

certainly did make me slow down; then he 
made me put everything together in a more 

ideas, and deliver them consistently. He 
showed us all by his own playing that it's 
possible to maintain a high standard despite 
all the difficulties of being on the road.” 

When Blakey stirs the pots behind his 
Messengers, said Bobby, it is a mistake to 
imagine he is merely supplying the propulsion. 

things he plays, little licks, that mean 
something. To his players he is talking in 

“There’s a certain thing he plays to let you 
know he thinks you have been soloing for too 
long. But when you hear that, it’s not an 
absolute order; if you think - Well, OK, I’m 

accepts that you will carry on. It’s a sort of 


a 

young 

lion 

roars 

A talk with the 
former Jazz 
Messenger end 
noted Doctor- of 
Sitting-In 



Psychology— try 
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Schnitter and Bill Pierce, pianist Mulgrew 
Miller. All have left, and their leaving has been 
as much a part of the master-plan as their 
joining. Bobby said: “We had discussed it; 

think it's time for you to go.' 

"By that time, he knew pretty well what I 
was about, what I could do. And he'd shown 
me this too. I loved Art and he loved me; we 
could have said - Let's carry on playing like 
this for ever'. But that's not what he is about. 
He is about giving as many young people as 
possible a chance, before he has to hang up 

"So Art told me - 'When you leave, go form 
a band!' So that's what I did. I was suddenly 
out on my own, but I had to keep that 
momentum going. You can't sit back and wait 
for the phone to ring. I started writing, hard, 
and two weeks later I was rehearsing my own 
band. I had to keep pushing forward with the 
spirit that Art gave me, the spirit he carries 
round with him, which is his ability to make 
people happy." 

No matter what has been said and written of 
Art Blakey’s truculence and mischievousness, 
his young alumni venerate him utterly. To 
have been "a Messenger” is to carry a special 
accolade, but it is also to be categorised to a 
certain extent. Bobby Watson has gone out of 
his way since then to dispel this, hence his 
tendency to turn up on the stand in company 
of such baffling variety. 

He was early on spotted by George 
Coleman, and still plays with the great tenor- 

brought together. Bobby's own band which he 
formed weeks after leaving Blakey was a 


quartet with Mulgrew Miller (piano), Curtis 
Lundy (bass) and Kenny Washington (drums). 
Lundy is, in fact, a long-time associate of 
Bobby's since their days at the University of 
Miami; shortly after they formed their quartet 
they were getting gigs in New York, and in 
1983 they recorded an album which includes 
five original pieces by Watson as well as 
compositions by Lundy and Gigi Gryce. This is 
now available in Britain ( Beatitudes, HEP 
2024). In the same month of April 1983, the 
Watson quartet - with a change of drummer to 
Marvin "Smitty" Smith - expanded to a sextet 
by adding Steve Nelson on vibes and the 
veteran percussionist Dorn urn Romaoto 
record Jewel for the Amigo label (AMLP 846). 


BUT BOBBY has also been working with big 
bands - the Angel Angelo-Jimmy Madison 
orchestra and Charlie Persips Superband - 
producing orchestrations as well as playing. 
Then there is the amazing 29th Street 
Saxophone Quartet. But perhaps the most 
unexpected manifestation of the Watson 
versatility has been his appearances and 
recording with Panama Francis and the Savoy 
Sultans ( Everything Swings. Stash ST 233). 
How on earth did Bobby - circular breathing, 
cadenza-cat Bobby - manage to infiltrate a 
ten-piece band of veterans playing “Stomping 
at the Savoy” and "Just You, Just Me"? 

the Angelo-Madison band at the Blue Note. I 
like playing lead alto, but I think he was 
surprised to hear a young guy like me play in 
that style. He called me up and the next thing I 
knew I found myself playing second alto in the 


Savoy Sultans, beside Howard Johnson!” 
(Johnson played with the Teddy Hill orchestra 
in the mid-1930s, and with the Dizzy Gillespie 
Big Band a decade later.) When Howard took 
ill, Bobby took over as lead alto to play with the 
Sultans at the Rainbow Room. The Stash 
album, recorded in October 1983, finds Bobby 
comfortably wrapping himself in the band's 
authentic swing-style sound, playing blues- 
inflected solos straight down the middle. 

Musical schizophrenia? Is it really possible 
to cross such stylistic barriers 
instantaneously? The intonation, phrasing and 
harmonic approach Bobby uses with, say, the 
29th Street Saxophone Quartet would stick 
out like a sore thumb in the Sultans. He said: 

the Sultans, their music is all I hear, y'know? I 
love that music and I want to do it justice. 

“Going back to Art Blakey, he showed me 
how to accept my surroundings. It's the same 
thing in life; some people want to impose their 
personality on everything else. People say 
about Americans that they want to make every 
place America! But I’ve learned to say: 'Hey 

There is, of course, some crossover in 

Quartet, for example, plays an arrangement of 
“One O'Clock Jump" among other swing era 
numbers; and the Panama Francis album 
Everything Swings has a reading of “Take the 
A Train" in which the alto saxophone solo 
sounds... well, as if the late Johnny Hodges 
had been listening to the late Eric Dolphy. 

But it was just our Bobby, pushing the icons 


1984: STILL FRESH AS 
TOMORROW 

The New York Scene 
(Concord CJ 256) 

Oh By The Way, Ballad 
Medley, Controversy, 
Tenderly, Falafel. 

Terrance Blanchard (t); Jean 
Toussaint (ts); Donald 
Harrison (as); Mulgrew 
Miller (p); Lonnie Plaxico (b); 
Blakey (d). 

SINCE WYNTON Marsalis replaced Valery 
Ponomarev in 1980, the fortunes of the Jazz 
Messengers, sadly flagging in the seventies, 
were revived. Significantly, Marsalis and the 
other young musicians Blakey chose to 



professional; the band turned out in 
immaculate lounge suits (the seventies had 
brought casual, almost flashy stage wear) and 
all were committed to their leader's ideal of 
exposing jazz as an art form. 

When Marsalis became musical director he 
sought a more fluid rhythmic motion, 
particularly during solo passages, that harked 
back to Miles' last acoustic quintet; 
surprisingly, Blakey slowly fine-tuned his 

first time he had altered his style; with the 
success of “Moanin'” in the late fifties he 

inspirational tool - now the young bloods 
wanted to dissipate its dominating effect. 


When in March 1982Terence Blanchard 
replaced Marsalis, he too assumed the 
musical direction of the band and continued 
the rhythmic belt loosening. His influence was 

1984 with the recording ofNevv^orkScene^it 
was clear that this particular version of the 
Messengers had developed beyond the sum 
of its individual members, and had reached a 
plateau of excellence reserved for the very 
best of Blakey’s outfits. 

The tradition of past bands was respected - 
the driving writing of Horace Silver and the 
soulful mould of Bobby Timmons - but was 
sheathed in carefully constructed, fresh, 
original material. Crucial to this “new” 
Messengers sound is the role of Lonnie 
Plaxico on bass, who exceeds the usual role 
of rock-solid timekeeper normally associated 
with Blakey. Plaxico throws in melodic ideas, 
rhythmic ideas (sometimes opposing the 
drums polyrhythmically) and joins in ensemble 
figures. 

“Oh By The Way”, a Blanchard original, is 
the best recorded example of state-of-art 
Blakey, and is worth close attention. A loping 
6/8 figure in the minor is stated by the bass 
against a legato theme that is varied and 
intensified by the front line. It is contrasted by 
a staccato release in the major by the horns 
over a brisk 4/4 and returns to the minor 6/8 
strain. During the theme statement every 
melody instrument has been used as a voicing 
possibility, closed sound (unison and octaves) 
and open sound (thirds, fifths, sixths etc, and 
triadic structures) have been contrasted for 
dynamic effect and opposing lines for horns 
and rhythm section have created a 
polyrhythmic undercurrent. 

This, coupled with the obvious but satisfying 


duality. Blanchard and Jean Toussaint soar 
and frequently it is Plaxico calling the rhythmic 
shots - breaking out of the close order pulse 
by sprinting into double time just before the 
backbeat can hem in the soloists. Blakey's 
playing seems rejuvenated, and freedom from 
the constant pressure of thrusting his soloists 
forward has replaced cliche with content. 

“Controversy" is brash, exhilarating and 
modal - written by altoist Donald Harrison, 
who is developing an angular, oblique 
introspection which he contrasts with 
headlong, petulant flurries. "Falafel" is by 
pianist Mulgrew Miller, who consistantly 
shines throughout - his generous ensemble 
work contrasted by glistening solos. Also 
featured is Jean Toussaint, who is given 
slightly more elbow room here to display a 
cerebral craftiness that almost obscures an 
original tenor voice. "Tenderly" features 
Blanchard, who despite the shadow cast by 
his distinguished prodecessor is very much 
his own man - in fact the anthithisis of 

happiest in the middle register whilst Marsalis 
has a thin cutting edge that has access to all 
registers; Blanchard favours long legato runs 
while Marsalis emphasises his line with 
ferocious tonguing and half-valve effects. 

Both have the potential of raising the profile 

self-appointed mission to provide a context for 
such talent to flourish. It could be the eighties 
are seen to be the golden period in the history 
of the Messengers - certainly New York 
Scene ranks among the best of Blakey's 
recorded output. 


Stuart Nicholson 
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EONARD FEATHER calls I 
Mobley “the middleweight 
champion of the tenor 
saxophone". John Litweiler 


for cheapness” in his work, while Larry Kart 
views Mobley’s oeuvre as enigmatic, 
paradoxical, and cites Nietzsche. Actually, 
unlucky is the word that springs most readily 
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Sidewinder, but, nevertheless, his best work 
occurs piecemeal throughout his career with 
the integral exception of the three sessions 
usually cited as his personal pinnacle, Roll 
Call, Soul Station and Workout. 

In the Fifties, Mobley’s main associations 
were with Horace Silver and Art Blakey’s Jazz 
Messengers. In the early part of the next 
decade, he played with Miles Davis, and 
co-led several small combos with Lee Morgan, 
Kenny Dorham and Cedar Walton thereafter. 

A fairly representative idea of his work for 
other leaders can be gained by listening to 
“Hankerin’" (Horace Silver & The Jazz 
Messengers), “Hank’s Tune’’ (Silver's Blue) 
and “My One And Only Love” (The Stylings Of 
Silver): “The Theme” (The Jazz Messengers 
At The Cafe Bohemia), “M&M” and “Hi Fly” 

(The Jazz Messengers At The Jazz Corner Of 
The World), albums which cover each of his 
two sojourns with the unit; “Walkin'” and 
“Fran Dance” (Miles Davis In Person: Friday 
& Saturday Nights). 

The rough ’n’ tumble of the blowing session 
seldom encouraged his best work. “If you play 
next to Johnny Griffin or Coltrane, that’s hard 
work. You have to out-psyche them. They’d 
say, let’s play Cherokee. I’d go no, no - ah, 
how about Bye Bye Blackbird? I put my heavy 
form on them, then I can double up and do 
everything I want to do.” If he was referring to 
Griffin's A Blowing Session, he patently did 


tempos saw everybody off. 

The Tristano school of saxophonists have, 
at various times, theorized about the aesthetic 
advantages of an anonymous tone. 
Expressionism need have no place in 


hank mobley 


improvised music: it detracts from the purity of 
the line, and distracts the ear from the 
intellectual process onto the psychological. 
There is no evidence to suggest that Mobley 
subscribed to this view. What he was aiming 
at was "not a big sound, not a small sound, but 

drummers (usually Blakey) was considerably 
more interventionist than the time-keepers of 
the Tristano mode. Nevertheless, there is a 
sense in which a solo by Mobley, like a solo by 
Warns Marsh, requires special circumstances 
and a rare equilibrium to come off, and both 
musicians demand close attention if their 

association with Hard Bop is both relevan/and 
a red herring. 

HIS RHYTHMIC mastery is his strongest card. 
Some idea of his idiosyncratic and often 
understated relationship to the beat - and the 
difficulties inherent in his concept - will be 
gathered by listening to “This I Dig Of You" 
(Sou/ Station ), “My Groove Your Move" ( Roll 
Call). "Smokin'” {Workout), or “East Of The 
Village", a 6/8 outing ( The Turnaround). His 
phrase shapes and the odd logic which links 
them arrive miraculously on time, and yet his 
delivery does not draw attention to a process 
which is, in effect, an on-going ciiff-hanger. 
Nonchalance - hardlyaHard Bop 
characteristic- is the key note. 

Recent years have seen a flood of Mobley 
Blue Notes which, for various reasons, were 
not released in context. None of them 
threatens to unseat the great trilogy of the 
early '60s, but all contain breathtaking 
moments when everything came together. 


“ Poppin"’ from 1957 gives an idea of just how 
much further ahead the leader was than Art 
Farmer or Pepper Adams, and the track "East 
Of Brooklyn" - like “Lull In My Life" from A 
Slice Of The Top (1966) - matches the clear 
window of his tone to a perfectly pretty view. 
The two latest undiscovered Mobley 
recordings, Far Away Lands and Lee 
Morgan's The Rajah, are difficult to choose 
between for excellent moments. 

His numerous compositions have been 
intelligent and workmanlike rather than 
inspired, though his improvisations on them 
have often been all three. Influenced, though 
not drowned, by Coltrane from the late '50s, 
his own obliquity can still be detected in the 
work of Wayne Shorter and Ronnie Scott, the 
musicians' musicians. 

He moved to Europe from 1968-70, starting 
out at the Chat Qui Peche in Paris with Slide 
Hampton, and turning up very much off-form 
on his friend Archie Shepp's session, Poem 
For Malcolm. By 1975 he had moved to 
Philadelphia, and reports of ill health filtered 
into the jazz magazines. By the end of the 
decade, Mobley was an invalid, unable to play 
his saxophone. 

"The doctor told me not to play it, or I might 
blow one of my lungs out. It's hard for me to 
think of what could be and what should have 
been. I lived with Charlie Parker, Bud Powell 
and Thelonious Monk; I walked with them up 
and down the street. I did not know what it 
meant when I listened to them cry - until it 
happened to me." 

“None of us," he told Melody Maker back in 
1968, "are completed." It turned out to be 
prophetic for Hank Mobley.• 


WHAT IS PLAYLIST? It's whatever's going on and around your stereo at the moment; 
whatever's cooking! If you want the world of The Wire to gasp at your erudite or eccentric 
choices of sound - and It can be anything from Monteverdi to Mingus - drop us your list of 
ten current listening faves. We'll print the ones that make us laff most - erm, the most 


CANNONBALL ADDERLEY/NAT ADDERLEY QUINTET What Is This Thing 
Soul? (Pablo) 

LES AMAZONES DE GUINEE Au Coeur De Paris (Enimas) 

ANTHONY BRAXTON Seven Standards 1985, Volume One (Magenta) 
BETTY CARTER Now It's My Turn (Roulette) 

SONNY CRISS Sonny's Dream (Prestige) 

■-fc ■ aa XMT m NATHAN DAVIS Sixth Sense Of The 11th House (Segue) 

■ ■— “ ■—rftim^DWARDS Out Of This World (Steeplechase) 

ETHNIC HERITAGE ENSEMBLE Three Gentlemen From Chikago (Moers) 
AL GREEN I'm Still In Love With You (Hi) 

JOE HARRIOTT Movement (Landsdowne) 

CLIFFORD JORDAN In The World (Strata East) 

TOSHIKO MARIANO Quartet (Jazzman) 

KEN MclNTYRE/ERIC DOLPHY Looking Ahead (Prestige) 

MINORU MIKI The Young Sprout (Camerata/lmpetus) 

HANK MOBLEY A Slice Of The Top (Blue Note) 

OLIVER NELSON Afro-American Sketches (Prestige) 

IKE QUEBEC Blue And Sentimental (Blue Note) 

Compiled by Graham ‘Secret Agent' Lock 


CHARLES MINGUS Black Saint And The Sinner Lady (Impulse) 
BILLIE HOLIDAY The Golden Years (Verve) 

CHARLIE PARKER Bird Symbols 
MILES DAVIS Kind Of Blue (CBS) 

JOHN COLTRANE A Love Supreme (Impulse) 

LESTER YOUNG Complete Savoy Recordings (Savoy) 

ERIC DOLPHY The Great Concert Of Eric Dolphy (Prestige) 
THELONIOUS MONK Solo Monk (Riverside) 

MIKE WESTBROOK On Duke's Birthday (Hat ART) 

ART PEPPER Among Friends (Flyright) 

From the turntable of Chris Parker. 
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SOUNDCHECK 


HONKERS, 
SHOUTERS,GRITS 
AND SOU L. 


NICK KIMBERLEY 
visits the King>dom 
of old funic, rhythm, 
blues. 


CINCINATTI DOESN’T seem destined to take 
its place alongside New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Chicago, the great cities of our musical 
fantasies. It’s simply a Midwest steel town with 
lots of railway lines. But that’s the key: with a 
large working class and a pivotal position as a 
way-station between South and North, 
Cincinatti has all the ingredients to work its 
way into any musical atlas. And for a quarter 
of a century, that’s what it did, as the home of 
King Records, one of the great postwar 
“indies" at the heart of American music. 

Thanks to a leasing deal signed by Charly 
Records, European listeners will soon have 
large portions of the King catalogue available 
again. According to Cliff White, who’s 
coordinating the King reissues, Charly is 
thinking in terms of some 125 LPs over the 
next five years. 

Founded in 1944 by Syd Nathan, King 
initially catered for Cincinatti’s large blue collar 
audience for white country music - Moon 
Mullican, the Delmore Brothers, Hawkshaw 
Hawkins. But Cincinatti also had a large black 
population (and its own Cotton Club), and 
Nathan quickly instituted the Queen label for 

Bullmoose Jackson’s "I Love You, Yes I Do”. 
When Nathan bought out the New Jersey 
label Deluxe, he also had access to Roy 
Brown’s hugely popular blues and rhythm hits. 
In 1950, he started another r&b label, Federal. 
Queen and Deluxe were phased out, while 
King/Federal forged ahead. 

Unusually, black artists were encouraged to 
record songs written by King’s country 
singers, and vice versa. It was in Nathan’s 
interests to encourage cross-pollination: he 
published most of the material his artists 
composed, and even carved himself a portion 
of composer royalties (usually under the 
pseudonyms of Lois Man or Sally Nix). His 
financial juggling suggested musical 
possibilities taken up nearly a decade later by 
both black and white rock’n’rollers. 

Nathan’s tight hold on royalties typified his 
business approach. Hardnosed to a degree, 
he was, in Arnold Shaw’s admiring phrase 
from Honkers and Shouters, “one of the Henry 

handed out key executive'jobs to members of 


his family, but also turned King into a self- 
contained indie, with recording studios, 
mastering and pressing facilities, and a press 
for printing LP covers. Family links even gave 
him some control over his artists’ 
management, and a booking agency which 
found them work. Small wonder that some 
people later complained that Sydney exploited 


King recorded was by James Brown, or 
associated with him - "King was virtually a 
marketing company for James". What was 

show - successful, but not successful enough. 
When Nathan died in the late Sixties, the 
label, after changing hands several times, 
quickly became a packaging company for its 


Much of King’s success was due to the men 
Nathan employed to run the musical side of 
his business, producers like Gene Redd and 
Hal Neely, and especially A&R man Henry 
Glover, who joined the label in 1947 after 
working as an arranger with the Lucky 
Millinder orchestra. For the next ten years, 
Glover coordinated dozens of sessions for 
King’s artists, black and white, as well as 

Equally important in the backroom was 
Ralph Bass, a white producer who worked in 
bebop in the Forties before turning to r&b 
production. As West Coast A&R man for New 
York’s Savoy Records, he worked largely with 
Johnny Otis. In 1950, he joined Nathan, 
apparently bullying his way into a deal which 
gave him not only extra royalties but also his 
own label to play with, Federal. To hear him 
tell it in various interviews, you’d imagine that 
Bass was personally responsible for every 
major hit, every major change in black music 
throughout the Fifties, and on into the Sixties, 
when he worked for the Chess brothers in 

The self-aggrandisement doesn't conceal 
the fact that Bass made many good records, 
rarely bowing to pressure to soften the product 
for white audiences. In 1955 he pulled off the 
coup which, paradoxically, both made and 
broke King Records. He was responsible for 
the first session by the Famous Flames, which 
produced “Please Please Please”, an 
emotional record occupying a middle ground 
between r&b, gospel and doowop. Lead 
singer James Brown pleaded his way into 
musical history, in the process laying a solid 
foundation for his own superstar status, and 
for the musical changes that led to soul music 
in the Sixties. 

Over the next fifteen years (except for a 
brief spell with Smash Records, when Nathan 
wouldn't meet all his demands), Brown was 
easily King's most successful performer. To 
begin with, he recorded in whatever style 
might be popular, but he quickly developed his 
own unique funk apparatus, bringing 
international success to Nathan’s previously 

But that success coincided with Nathan’s 
failing health. He was apparently quite happy 
to let Brown carry the label. Cliff White says 
that by the Sixties, three-quarters of the music 


James Brown long ago moved on to even 
greater things. His phenomenal success 

King (which must have annoyed Syd), and he 
still owns all the tracks he recorded, and most 
of those he produced for the label. Charly only 
has a handful of JB productions to choose 
from, but isn’t complaining: the rest of the 
archive is vast enough for the foreseeable 

Charly’s first twelve LPs from King have just 
appeared, all by black artists and focusing 
primarily on the Forties and Fifties, when the 
label recorded across the whole spectrum of 
popular styles. Black acts were far more 
successful for the label than white. Roy 
Brown, Earl Bostic, Willie John, Bill Doggett 
and James Brown all earned gold discs. 
Rock’n’roll took its toll on King's success, but 
the label had enough acts to survive the 
onslaught, even if some of its most talented 
performers were displaced by the music 
they’d helped to create. 

The records’ informative sleeve notes are, 
in one way, a depressing read. They show 
how many of these singers were casualties of 
their own success. Little Willie John, a self¬ 
destructive thug by all accounts, was 
convicted of manslaughter and died in prison, 
aged only 31. Little Esther grew up with 
serious drug problems, and died in 1984 when 
she was 48. The Dominoes’ two spectacular 
lead singers, Clyde McPhatter and Jackie 
Wilson, both died in sad circumstances, 
McPhatter in 1972 (age: 39), while Wilson 
died in 1984 after spending eight years in a 
coma. Roy Brown, Wynonie Harris and Tiny 
Bradshaw all died in obscurity, and only 
Johnny “Guitar" Watson seems likely to play 
any active part in modern music. Even he has 
his doubts: his latest LP is called Strike On 
Computers. 

The music in contrast is full of pleasures 
joyously taken. The boundless energy of Tiny 
Bradshaw s seven- or eight-piece band on 
Breakin' Up The House gives the impression 
of a much larger orchestra. Tiny’s cheerful 
voice brings to mind Cab Calloway and, 
particularly, Louis Jordan, although he was 
never as popular as either. 


► Nighty, mighty Ro 
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‘STRAIGHT AHEAD’ BOPM 10 

Featuring: 
John Coltrane 
ArtBlakey 1 
andArtFarmer 

‘THINGS ARE GETTING 
BETTER’ BOPM11 

Featuring: 
Cannonball Adderley 
Oliver Nelson 
Wes Montgomery 
and Johnny Griffin 


introducing 
the bop city 
series... 


available 
m September... 

FURTHER RELEASES 

FROM ‘THE BOPLICITY 

PRESENTS CONTEMPORARY SERIES’ 

SONNY ROLLINS: ‘WAY OUT WEST’ COP 006 

ART PEPPER: ‘PLUS ELEVEN’ COP 007 

HAROLD LAND: ‘HAROLD IN THE LAND OF JAZZ’ COP 008 

Tell your local dealer, these records are available from: 

Pinnacle, Making Waves, Counterpoint, The Cartel, Hotshot 
Crusader, Jazz Music, and Swift. 


FOUR MID PRICE COMPILATIONS YOU 
CANNOT AFFORD TO MISS. THE FINEST 
50’S AND 60’S NEW YORK JAZZ FROM 
THE PRESTIGE, RIVERSIDE, AND 
JAZZLAND GROUP OF LABELS. 
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Thelonious Monk: Round 
Midnight (1957. 

Bop City — Straight Ahead 
(Boplicity BOPM 1 O) 

One By One, 

Miles Davis: 

If I Were A Bell, 

Oliver Nelson: Straight 

Donald Byrd & Art 
Farmer: The Third (1956), 

Theme For Ernie 
(1958), 

Sonny Rollins: 

St Thomas (1956). 


THESE TWO compilation albums are from the 
series 'Bop City' which Boplicity are issuing, 
comprising material from the Prestige and 
Riverside labels of the late 50’s and early 
60's. Much of this material is or recently was 
otherwise available on the Prestige double¬ 
album reissue programme, and is here 
presented in the form of hard bop compilations 
probably intended to appeal to the thriving 
younger market (the present 
writer is 27). 

At least, the sleeve-notes imply that hard 
bop is what is on offer; in fact, even though the 
term is ill-defined, several tracks are clearly 
not in that category. ‘Hard bop' is a kind of 
simplified bop which appeared in the second 
half of the 50's as a reaction by black 
musicians to the European excesses of the 
Cool School. The guiding lights were Art 
Blakey and Horace Silver; Sonny Rollins and 
John Coltrane are often included in the 

doubts here show that the really major figures 
cannot readily be subsumed under what is 
really not a 'genre'. 


“Round Midnight", taken mostly at a halting 
pace, and exhibiting without distraction from 
other performers what Max Harrison has aptly 
termed his 'acidulated dissonance'. 

Finally, there are two Rollins tracks from the 
Saxophone Colossus LP of 1956 - You Don't 
Know What Love Is' and 'St Thomas'. The 
latter is, for all its ironic touches, one of the 
most joyful of all jazz performances on record 
(though rivalled by the live version on the 
magnificent eponymous album recently 
released on Dragon' (DRLP 73)). 

There are, in addition, fine offerings by the 
Jazz Messengers (featuring Wayne Shorter), 
Eric Dolphy, Coltrane, Donald Byrd and Jackie 
McLean. Dolphy and Oliver Nelson provide a 
fascinating contrast of styles on the exuberant 
"Straight Ahead". So - a couple of interesting 
compilations very handy for introducing later 
bop to someone new to jazz. 

Andy Hamilton 


FORWARD MOTION 

The Berklee Tapes 
(Hep 2026) 

Recorded: Berklee College 

Massachusetts, 

November 7 1984 
Is this Really It; 

Sunwind; 

For Someone I Love; 
Forward Motion. 

Tommy Smith (ts); Laszlo 
Gardonyi (p); 

Terje Gewelt 
(b); Ian Froman (d). 

HYPE AND backlash follow each other round 
the ring. Logic seems to run that if you're a 
prodigy at 16 (you can't find many who deny 
Tommy Smith that accolade) you ought to be 
walking on water by your majority. Already the 
doubters are hopping back off the 


hard bop is in short supply, but despite (or 
perhaps because of) this, the music is, almost 
without exception, of high quality, and some of 
it is classic modern jazz. The exception is the 
version of "Rockin' in Rhythm” from the 
mis-named Ben Webster album At Work In 
Europe (1969). Of this piece, Nick Coleman in 
his sleevenote claims that “the whole 
assumes the animation of the best 
conversation". This really is an extraordinary 
judgment. Ben Webster was certainly in 
Europe, but with his (by this time) flaccid tone, 
rhythmic lethargy and improvisational short 
measure he was hardly putting in much work, 
and one could look for more animated 
conversation from a corpse. 

, The classic tracks are from three sources - 
Miles, Monk and Rollins. There are two 
offerings from the vastly influential series of 
Davis Quintet recordings of the mid-50's on 
Prestige (“Funny Valentine” and “If I Were A 
Bell"), plus “Nature Boy". The latter is a 
miraculous mood-fantasy of haunting beauty, 
which, partly because of its unusual 
instrumentation, is unlike anything else Davis 
has done. (The track listing omits to credit 
Teddy Charles on vibraphone, and wrongly 
gives Art Taylor instead of Elvin Jones on 
drums. Incidentally, the irritatingly neurotic 
drumming of Art Taylor can be heard on too 
many tracks, though he's fortunately fairly 

there is a solo version of (you guessed it) 


The first and obvious thing to make clear 
about The Berklee Tapes is that it's a Forward 
Motion, not just a Tommy Smith, album. The 
young Scot is one quarter, no more or less, of 
an impressive band who show more 
understanding and empathy on a relatively 
short acquaintance than many a band finds in 

The international line-up - Scotland, 
Hungary, Norway, Canada - met up at the 
Berklee College where all were students or 
graduates. Much of the writing falls to bassist 
Gewelt, though both arranged and wholly 
improvised pieces are left open so that each 
soloist can, as Smith explains, develop his 
ideas and bring them to a climax but still leave 
sufficient leeway for his colleagues to follow 
parallel tracks of their own. The effect is 
curiously thoughtful and introspective and for 
all the new vigour and ruggedness people are 

at his best in the slightly withdrawn sound of 
his (hah!) younger days. 

Tapes is a welcome addition to the growing 
Hep list and it's to be hoped that Alastair 
Robertson (to whom all praise) can get 
Forward Motion into the studio. With the 
exception of Gardonyi's piano playing the 
group sound is too intimate, even when 
assertive, and too dependent on live 
atmospherics to come across wholly on disc 


THE SPIRITS OF RHYTHM 

The Spirits Of Rhythm 1933- 
34 

(JSP 1088) 

Nobody’s Sweetheart, I Got 
Rhythm, I’ve Got The World 
On A String, I Got Rhythm, 
Rhythm, I’ll Be Ready When 
The Great Day Comes, My 
Old Man, Way Down Yonder 
In New Orleans, I've Got The 
World On A String, From 
Monday On, As Long As I 
Live, Junk Man, Dr Watson 
And Mr Holmes, That’s What 
I Like About You, Shoutin’ In 
That Amen Corner. 

Leo Watson, Wilbur Daniels, 
Douglas Daniels (v, tlples); 
Teddy Bunn (g); Virgil 
Scoggins (d, v); Wilson 
Myers (b): 

Red McKenzie (v). 


THE SPIRITS of Rhythm purveyed hokum, 
pop entertainment and a good deal of jivey 
infectious fun spiced with quality jazz solo 
work. Featuring Leo Watson's vocal lead, the 
Spirits also made much use of human 
orchestra effects as charts for a series of 
contemporary 1933 hit tunes. Strange that 
sleeve note writer Max Jones seems uncertain 
of the ultimate appeal of this good time vocal 
music (“Those approaching it for the first time 
should be in for a slight surprise"). Much of the 
sleeve note thus considers this music from a 
jazz perspective and, in particular, devotes 
space to a panegyric for Teddy Bunn and his 
importance as a major jazz guitarist. But Bunn 
doesn't solo on every track, and the ear is 
equally captured by Leo Watson and the solo 
tipple playing of Wilbur or Douglas Daniels. 
Whoever is responsible, he is an excellent 
jazz soloist in his own right, producing clipped 
single string lines curiously similar to early 
amplified jazz guilar. 

However, there is no denying Bunn's part in 
this music. It is Teddy Bunn's rhythm chording 
which is primarily responsible for the hectic 
pace and attack of uptempo numbers such as 
“Nobody's Sweetheart” and “I Got Rhythm", 
and he also uses chords and single string 
work to construct a virtuoso solo on the latter 
title. Whilst there is no opportunity for him to 
display the superb blues guitar he recorded at 
around this time (for example, with Tommy 
Ladnier), his best work on this album 
demonstrates a grasp of harmony advanced 
for its dale. "Way Down Yonder In New 
Orleans" contains a riveting ascending 
sequence which rips the tune's harmonic 
structure apart - Charlie Christian could have 

Ultimately though, the solo work is merely 
an interlude, and a small part of the whole. 

Leo Watson takes up most space on this 
album and it is evident that he had listened to 
Louis a lot (his trumpet rather than his singing, 
except for surface effects) but he is very much 
his own man and a joy to hear. My only 
reservation is that there is a degree of 
sameness about the vocal backing and 
continued use of three tipples in the rhythm 
which makes it sufficient to hear one side 
rather than both - and four tracks are spoiled 
by the addition of Red McKenzie's lugubrious 
and truly awful singing. Otherwise, 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


don - Phone: Nick on 01-947 5264. 


JAZZ INFLUENCED DRUMMER wishes to 
meet and play with likeminded musicians to 
gig and progress. Call Les on Medway 


CLASSIFIED IN 
THE WIRE 

• Jazz Society? 

• An event to publicise? 

• A record or product to sell? 


• A service to offer? 


JAZZ GEMS - specialists in rare and secon¬ 
dhand Mainstream jazz (we specialise particu¬ 
larly in guitar). All jazz albums wanted for cash 
or exchange. FINDERS service s.a.e. latest 
lists. We are now official U.K. distributors for 
the superb custom built BORYS guitars - 
phone for details. Plus Books/Tutors, strings 


25p PER WORD. BOLD TYPE 30p PER WORD, MINIMUM 
ORDER £5. PAYMENT IN ADVANCE WITH ORDER. 
ADVERTISEMENTS MUST BE TYPED OR WRITTEN IN 
BLOCK CAPITALS. BOX NUMBERS £3 EXTRA. 


Wheatley, Doncaster DN2 4DG (0302) 49901. 



















JOE SAMPLE 


OASIS 

Outstanding New Album 
on Cassette, Record and Compact Disc 
from all good retailers 
catalogue number:- (D) MCF(C) 3289 



MCA RECORDS 






Command Performance by Bang&Olufsen 

Accurate sound reproduction from radio, cassettes and 
records. Yours to command at the touch of a remote-control 
button. Music in just one room or all over the house. 

Enjoyable, controllable, from wherever you care to listen. 

It’s advanced electronic engineering tamed to serve man and 
his music. Technology with the human touch. 

I 

Bang tScOlufsen U.K. Limited, Eastbrook Road, Gloucester GL4 7 DE. 







